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Among the States 





Massachusetts Legislation.—The Massachusetts General 
Court of 1953 (the 158th) prorogued early in July after 
approving general appropriations of slightly less than 
$284 million for the next fiscal year. No new taxes were 
authorized, but several temporary levies were extended 
for two years. A bonus for Korean war veterans was ap- 
proved on the same basis as granted after World War IL. 
Several measures affecting administrative organization 
were adopted. A new department of commerce was cre- 
ated; the Department of Corporations and Taxation, the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, the Boston Port Author- 
ity and the Labor and Industry Department were all re- 
organized; a separate division in the Public Works De- 
partment was established for development and expansion 
of public beaches. A Development Credit Corporation 
was incorporated to foster expansion and rehabilitation 
of industry in Massachusetts. The legislature provided 
for an investigation of communism and subversive activi- 
ties and set up a special commission to investigate organ- 
ized crime and gambling. Pre-primary conventions to 
endorse slates of candidates for statewide offices were re- 
stored. A special commission to study educational tele- 
vision was continued, and a rent control law was passed 
with provision for local option. 


Missouri Highway Legislation.—A number of important 
changes in motor vehicle driving laws, enacted by the 
1953 Missouri legislature, went into effect at the end of 
\ugust. They include these rules: A motorist approach- 
ing an intersection always must yield the right of, way 
to a driver who has entered from another highway, re- 
gardiess of which is the main road. The center lane of a 
three-lane highway shall not be used except for passing 
and making a left turn. A motorist may pass another 
vehicle on the right side only when the overtaken ma- 
chine is preparing to turn left or when on an unob- 
structed highway clearly marked for four lanes or more. 
It is illegal to follow another vehicle more closely than 
is reasonably safe considering speed, traffic and condition 
of the roadway. 


Ohio’s Axle-Mile Tax.—A new highway use tax was en 
icted by the Ohio General Assembly and approved by the 
Governor. The measure imposes mileage tax rates rang- 
ing from half a cent to two and one-half cents on the 
operation within the state of commercial motor vehicles 
having three or more axles. Unlike those of similar taxes 
in most other states, the mileage rates are tied to the 
number of axles the vehicle or combination has, rather 
than gross or unladen weight. The new measure goes 
into operation October 1 
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Alabama Board of Corrections.—The Alabama legisla 
ture has approved a bill to establish a five-member Board 
of Corrections with authority to name the State Prison 
Director and at least two Assistant Directors. Maximum 
salary for the Director is $12,000 per year and for Assist 
ant Directors $8,000. The board will exercise authority 
over the prison system, relieving the Governor of this re 
sponsibility. The legislature appropriated $450,000 to 
complete a prison barracks building at Atmore Prison 


Educational Television.—Alabama’s legislature has au 
thorized creation of an Alabama Educational Television 
System. Money for the first year’s operations will be sup- 
plied from a sum of $400,000 recently paid into the gen 
eral funds by the State Docks Commission. 


Arizona Finance Act.—After twenty days of existence, the 
recently created Arizona State Department of Finance 
was declared unconstitutional and void in its entirety by 
the State Supreme Court. The Court sustained the prem- 
ises on which opponents of the act in question attached 
its constitutionality. Principally they were that it (1) in 
effect abolished the constitutional office of State Auditor 
without prior approval of the people by stripping this 
office of its duties and making it subordinate to an ap 
pointive officer (2) attempted to legislate by reference 
and (3) encompassed more than one subject. 


Arizona Special Session.—Governor Pyle has indicated 
that he plans to call a special session of the Arizona legis- 
lature in October. A four-point program of tax reform 
will be considered. Four bills to be submitted, already 
drafted, call for (1) adoption of an effective use tax law 
to permit collection of sales tax on merchandise bought 
outside Arizona for use in the state; (2) stiffer penalties 
for evasion of the sales tax act; (3) rewriting of the pres 
ent income tax act to simplify its operation and increase 
collections without raising rates; and (4) clarification of 
luxury tax collections by requiring annual licenses from 
merchants selling goods subject to this tax 


Midwestern Conference.—The 1953 Midwestern Region- 
al Conference of the Council of State Governments met 
at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, July 27 
and 28. More than 175 representatives of the twelve 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin joined in its four half-day ses- 
sions. They discussed the role of state government, its 
progress and problems; federal-state relations, with spe 
cial reference to grants-in-aid and tax resources; organi 
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zation and administration of stat penal systems; and 
public authorities. The Indiana Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation invited the Conference to hold its next 
annual meeting in Indiana. 


Eastern Attorneys General Conference.—The 1953 1 
gional meeting of the eastern group of Attorneys Gen 
eral was held at Norwich, Connecticut, July 11 and 12. 
Particular consideration was given to the Uniform Com 
mercial Code, the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act, the function of the Attorney General with 
respect to utility rate cases and interstate cooperation in 
that field, the relation of toll roads and federal-aid high 
ways, and investigation of subversives and organized 
crime. Attorney General George Conway of Connecticut 
acted as host. The program included a tour of the United 
States Submarine Base at New London 


New Jersey Bonds.—The New Jersey Highway Authority 
during early July financed more than half of the esti 
mated cost of the 165-mile Garden State Parkway, now 
under construction. The Authority accepted the ofte: 
of a nation-wide group, representing more than three 
hundred commercial banks and investment dealers, to 
buy $150 million of serial bonds maturing over a thirty 
year period at an interest cost of 2.9997 per cent. ‘I he 
bonds are backed both by expected toll revenues of the 
parkway and by the full faith and taxing power of the 
state. The constitutionality of the pledge of full faith 
and credit was upheld in a State Supreme Court decision 
noted in “Among the States” in July. 


Record Colorado Tax Collections.—Colorado’s state tax 
collections crossed the $100 million mark for the first 
time in history during the past fiscal year and reached a 
record of $103,692,082. Clyde Fugate, State Revenue Di 
rector, disclosed that collections of state revenue from all 
sources during the fiscal year that ended June go were 
up 4.38 per cent over the preceding year. Almost all cate- 
gories of taxes except income taxes showed increases. A 
5-7 per cent decline in these taxes was attributed to fall- 
ing cattle prices. 


Connecticut Welfare.—Connecticut’s State Department 
of Public Welfare is sharpening new enforcement tools 
provided by the legislature to deal with responsible rela 
tives who shirk their duty of supporting dependents. The 
new emphasis on enforcement is expected to save tax 
payers $1: million annually—approximately 5 per cent of 
the state’s yearly outlay for public assistance. Relief 
“chiselers” as well as financially able relatives who prefer 
to throw the support of their kin on the public are to 
be prosecuted. The program is based on statutes enacted 
at the recent legislative session, pursuant to recommenda- 
tions by the Governor which followed investigations by 
a special state committee. 


Non-support Conference.—The New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation and the 
Council of State Governments jointly sponsored an in 
terstate conference on problems of social welfare and 
non-support in New York City July 9 and 10. Operations 
of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Laws 
received particular attention. Another feature was a dis 
cussion of intergovernmental relations in the social wel 
fare field, with special reference to the recently created 
Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
More than 100 persons from twenty states attended the 
conference. The principal address was delivered by Lt 
Governor Frank Moore of New York, who is resigning 
his office shortly to direct the operations of a new founda 
tion established specifically for the purpose of studying 
problems of intergovernmental relations. 


Commercial Scales Licensed.—The Colorado Department 
of Agriculture has begun a statewide campaign to license 
all commercial weighing scales and, through licensing, to 
gain greater control over weights and measures standards 
over the state. Charles O. Moser, chief of the depart 
ment’s markets division, indicated that information he 
had received from other states showed that approximately 
7o per cent of scales tested after adoption of weights 
and-measures-inspection programs were found to be inac 
curate. Approximately 40 per cent, it was indicated, were 
under-weighing and go per cent were over-weighing. 


Washington Legislative Council.—Donald C. Sampson ot 
Seattle has been confirmed as the newly appointed Execu 
tive Secretary and Director of Research for the Washing- 
ton Legislative Council. For the past seven years, Mr 
Sampson has been a consultant for the Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research on the University of Washington 
campus. 





New Federal Manual 


United States Government Organization Manual, 1953 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
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34 pages. $1.00. 

This is the new edition of a standard reference book 
on the organization, functions and top personnel of the 
federal government. The manual, compiled by the Gen 
eral Services Administration, reflects the organization of 


/ 


the government as of July 1, 1953. Thus it covers the 
new Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
takes account of numerous other developments that have 
followed the President's Reorganization Plans of 1953 
Names and titles of approximately 3,500 key officials are 
included. The manual contains sections on the legislative. 
judicial and executive branches. Descriptive material out- 
lines the legislative authority, functions and activities of 
each agency, and thirty-four charts depict the organiza 
tion of Congress, the executive departments and the 
larger agencies as of July 1. One of the appendices out 
lines the histories of all federal agencies whose functions 
have been abolished or transferred since March 4, 1933 
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Dynamic and Responsible 
State Government 


Opening Address at the Governors’ Conference, 1953 


By ALLAN SHIVERS 


Governor of Texas and Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, at the Forty- 
fifth Annual Meeting, Seattle, Washington, 
Monday, August 3 


ernors could gather for a discussion of common 

problems without realizing that there were na- 
tional and international matters of overshadowing 
importance. This Forty-fifth Annual Conference is 
no exception. 

We are all keenly aware, at this moment, of the 
paramount necessities of national defense. In turn- 
ing to our own less urgent agenda, we are not for- 
getting that our thinking and our doing must be 
qualified by the harsh facts of a troubled world. 

As we seek to strengthen and improve our state 
governments, we are acting indirectly but neverthe- 
less positively to strengthen the arm of America in 
its fight against totalitarian aggression. If a nation 
is to be strong in its foreign policy and in its de- 
fense, the people—their government, their communi- 
ties, their political structures—all must be strong. 

The Governors’ Conference stands for the 
strengthening, the improvement, the rejuvenation 
and, where necessary, the resurrection of dynamic, 
responsive and responsible state government. This 
is the way it was intended. This is the way we can 
preserve the dream of a government based upon 
the exercise of individual liberty and responsibility 
rather than upon the restriction and weakening 
thereof. 

This Conference is emphatically on record for the 
maintenance of strong local units of government. 
Much of the strength of our Republic lies in the 
dispersion of political power. Over-centralization of 
that power inevitably weakens a government. In the 
world today, wherever a highly centralized govern- 
ment exists, there is danger that Communism will 
infiltrate the central unit and, by that relatively 
simple process, capture the whole. It has already 
happened. It may happen again. It will not happen 
here if we remember what we must do to prevent it. 

This has been an encouraging year for the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. We have made a start toward 
the permanent housing of our headquarters offices. 
The staff has continued routine and special studies 
in various areas of our responsibilities, and its find- 


I r HAS BEEN nearly twenty years since state Gov- 


ings will be helpful in the discussions that follow. 
The continuing and expanding problems growing 
out of rapid industrial development, increasing 
population, especially in the age groups of the very 
young and the very old, and the ever-rising demands 
upon our highway systems are among the subjects 
that require our attention whenever we meet. 


‘Eve most significant progress of the past year came 
in the field of federal-state relations. The nation’s 
Governors, individually and collectively, were given 
a new high place in the councils of our national 
government. The President of the United States 
made it clear that he wanted the cooperation and 
assistance of the states’ executives. He invited us to 
Washington for a conference; he attended regional 
meetings of Governors, and now he has honored us 
with his presence here. His interest and participa- 
tion in the affairs of this Conference have done 
much to enhance its position and its potentialities 
as a constructive force for better government. 

The most significant single achievement made 
possible by close accord between the Administra- 
tion and the Governors’ Conference was the launch- 
ing of a full-scale study of federal-state tax and 
fiscal relationships. This Conference has repeatedly 
urged such a study. We have stressed the need for a 
comprehensive survey to determine, in the light of 
modern conditions, what functions can best be per- 
formed by the various levels of government, and 
how the necessary revenues can be raised at the 
proper level and in the most equitable manner. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
last Governors’ Conference in Houston, your Execu- 
tive Committee and the Special Committee on Inter- 
governmental Relations had a number of meetings 
with the President, members of his cabinet and Con- 
gressional leaders. We are able to report progress— 
and action. A bill to establish a study commission 
was sponsored by the Administration and enacted 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Saving Made America 


Address by Georce M. HuMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury of the United States at the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference, Seattle, Washington, August 3, 1953 


tive, prosperous and powerful. 
Who are the savers in this country and who 
borrows the money? 

Why do they save? 

What stimulates saving and what deters it? 

Who benefits from saving and why is it so im- 
portant? 

These are some of the questions that all of us 
should think through and understand better when 
we are discussing such controversial subjects as 
higher interest rates and sound, honest money be- 
cause they are directly related to each other and 
just as directly related to the productivity, prosper- 
ity and power of America. Let us think of them in 
order for a moment in the light of the facts and 
experience. 

Who are the savers in America? 

Strangely enough, there are more savers in this 
country than there are borrowers of money (exclud- 
ing of course the Government itself), so that ac- 
tually there are more people who receive higher 
interest than there are those who pay it. At once 
you say, “I doubt that statement,” and I think I 
know the reason why. Obviously a man who has 
bought furniture, household appliances or an auto- 
mobile on credit payments is frequently reminded 
when each payment becomes due that he owes that 
money and must pay both the principal and the 
interest. The same is true of the man with a mort- 
gage on his house or farm, or any other borrowers 
of money. But the saver in many cases has not so 
direct a contact, and oftentimes does not realize 
how directly he is affected. 

Of course, a man who owns a mortgage and re- 
ceives interest and payments on it—and there are 
millions of them—or a landlord who receives rent, 
or a depositor in a savings bank or a shareholder 
in a building and loan association, or any one of a 
number of others who have direct obligations owed 
to them realizes just as effectively as do the debtors 
what a higher interest rate can mean to him. But 
there are millions of other Americans—all those mil- 
lions who carry any kind of insurance and millions 
who are looking forward to pensions or retirement 
payments or other forms of future receipts, patients 
in hospitals, beneficiaries of charitable organizations 
and all endowed institutions—who do not realize 
how directly a higher interest rate benefits them. 


B« sE somebody saved, America grew produc- 


But it does so just the same. 

Millions and millions of our people receive in- 
terest in one form or another. More than 45, million 
families and 122 million individuals have invest- 
ments such as life insurance, savings accounts, E 
bonds, annuities and pensions, publicly owned 
stocks, Government bonds, privately held stocks, 
real estate mortgages, and corporate bonds. 

When a higher interest rate is paid it does not go 
just to a few bankers, as some of our Senators and 
others who have commented on this subject would 
lead you to believe, but it goes to benefit directly 
and to encourage the savings of millions and mil- 
lions of others. 


War DO PEOPLE SAVE? What stimulates them to 
do so, and what deters them from it? There are 
many stimulants to saving stemming from the ster- 
ling qualities of self-reliance and protection of one’s 
own future and that of one’s family, which is such 
a strong American characteristic. These include the 
desire to own your own home or farm, hoping some 
day to be your own boss, to go into business for 
yourself, to have a little nest egg laid away for a 
rainy day, saving for an education, and many, many 
other reasons—too many to enumerate. They are all 
effective but they all are diminished if money when 
saved earns little, if anything; and conversely, they 
are intensified if a fair rate of interest is returned. 
In fact, perhaps the most direct stimulant to saving 
is the return from earnings on the money, whether 
it comes directly or through extra benefits on in- 
surance, pensions or in other forms. 

But of even greater significance is the soundness 
and honesty of the money that is saved. Unless the 
people can believe in the continued honesty of their 
dollar, if they fear that over a few years it will 
greatly depreciate or even disappear in value, no 
other incentive to saving is of much avail. Fair in- 
terest and honest money, the value of which can be 
depended upon over the years, combine to form the 
greatest incentives and the essential requirements 
which induce people to save. 

Now, who also benefits from savings indirectly? 

Of course, as we have said, the millions who have 
insurance and pensions and savings deposits and 
property in any form are benefited directly through 
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ownership of their savings. Also those who benefit 
from all endowed charitable, educational and othe 
such institutions, and many others in many other 
ways. But what of the country as a whole? What of 
those who have not saved but live and work in 
America? 

Savings have made America. Because somebody 
saved, we have jobs, we have all kinds of things for 
better living. We have food, transportation and 
everything that each of us has each day, not only 
for daily necessities and comforts, but for livelihood 
itself. 

Did you ever stop to think why Americans have 
a higher standard of living than others in the world? 
Why American productivity is greater than the pro- 
ductivity of any other nation? Why we are so power- 
ful and strong? Just by themselves an American's 
two hands are no stronger, no better, not much 
more effective than those of the citizen of any other 
nation. Why is it then that American hands can do 
so much more than any other hands in all this 
world? Perhaps an American's hands can do more 
partly because of more widespread education in this 
country. 

But there is a much more basic reason without 
which the highest educational level would be un- 
productive. The real reason is the fact that some- 
body saved. 

Because somebody saved there were funds avail- 
able which attracted expert management to invent, 
design and build efficient machinery, factories, mills, 
explore for and develop mines and oil wells, pro- 
vide transportation, and power plants, which 
through management and organization put tools, 
equipment and tremendous power into every pair 
of hands in this country backed up by thousands of 
dollars of investment, to multiply by tens, twenties 
and hundreds the strength, the ability and the effec- 
tiveness of those American hands as compared with 
any other hands elsewhere. 

That is why, and the real reason why, Americans 
can create so much more than others in this world. 


Bu AUSE we can create more we have more, and 
that is why we have the highest standard of living 
on earth and stand in the earth’s most powertul 
position. Because somebody saved, Americans have 
jobs today. Because somebody saved, Americans 
have and are what they are today. 

A skilled mechanic who, in his spare time, de 
cides to build a new kitchen on his house with the 
help of a neighbor or a friend, takes great pride 
when this job is finished and thinks he did it him- 
self—but, did he? How much help did he get be 
cause others had previously saved? He worked with 
common tools, but the head of his hammer, his 


nails, chisel, plane and saw required great steel 
mills before he could have them. The lumber that 
he used required logging operations and saw mills; 
his floor coverings and walls required building ma 
terial operations; the paint came from chemical 
plants; the icebox, stove, washing machine and fix- 
tures meant copper mines, iron ore and coal mines, 
steel and brass plants and manufacturing opera- 
tions, and many of the materials came long dis 
tances in ships, over railroads or in trucks, which in 
turn required more steel, more metals, and more 
plants; and so it goes. 

Ihat single kitchen which that man thought he 
built by himself required millions and millions of 
dollars of savings and the employment of thousands 
of people who, unseen by him, lent a helping hand 
that made his kitchen possible. All those jobs which 
built that kitchen were created by and dependent 
upon the fact that somebody saved. 


ie RE IS NO ONE in America who is not better off 
than he otherwise would be because somebody 
saved, even though he may not yet have done so 
himself. That is why fair interest rates and sound, 
honest money are of benefit to every man, woman 
and child in this land. That is why any manipula 
tion or restriction that unduly depresses a fair rate 
of interest, or that tends in any way to depreciate 
and lessen the value of the American dollar, is di 
rectly to the disadvantage and threatens the very 
existence of life as it is in America today. 

Do not let anyone fool you into thinking that no 
one benefits from fair interest rates but some 
banker. Do not let anyone fool you into believing 
that running government deficits, increasing infla- 
tion, and depreciating the value of our money is not 
directly harmful to every citizen. 

When nobody saves, when nobody has any money 
to help to put tools and power into American hands, 
they will again be on the road to becoming no bet- 
ter than the hands of the savage. 

Not only the prosperity in this country, not only 
the creation of more jobs in this country, but the 
military security of this country as well as the eco- 
nomic security are all inextricably tied into stimu- 
lating and not deterring the simple fact that some- 
body saves. 

Against this background, I should like to talk for 
a moment about some of our current policies. 

I should like to emphasize again that this Ad- 
ministration does not have, and never has had, a 
“hard money” critics sometimes 
charge, meaning as they say hard-to-get money and 
hard times. 

Instead of hard money the goal of this Adminis- 

(Continued on page 230) 
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The Governors at Seattle 


HE FORTY-FIFTH Annual Meeting of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at the Olympic 

Hotel, Seattle, Washington, from August 2 to 
6, 1953. In attendance were the Governors of forty- 
two States and of Alaska, Guam and Hawaii. The 
President of the United States and many members 
of his official family participated in the meetings. 

The Conference opened with a luncheon session 
of the Executive Committee on Sunday, August 2. 
During the afternoon a caravan of Governors and 
their parties visited the Sand Point Naval Air Sta- 
tion to observe “The Navy—In the Air, On the 
Water, Under the Water.” On Sunday evening 
Governor and Mrs. Arthur B. Langlie welcomed all 
the Governors and guests on behalf of the State of 
Washington at a reception and buffet supper at the 
Ranier Club. 

Opening Session. The business sessions opened 
Monday morning, August 3, in the Spanish Ball 
room, with Governor Allan Shivers of ‘Texas, Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, presiding. ‘The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ryan, Pastor of the 
Church of the Immaculate, pronounced the invoca- 
tion. Governor Langlie then delivered an address 
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of welcome to the Governors. 

In his opening address as Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, Governor Shivers reviewed 
problems, progress and achievements during the 
past year. He noted that “the most significant single 
achievement made possible by the close accord be 
tween the Administration and the Governors’ Con 
ference was the launching of a full-scale study of 
federal-state tax and fiscal relationships.” (See page 
214 for text of his address.) 

Federal-State Relations. The 
turned over to Governor James F. Byrnes of South 


chair then was 
Carolina, who presided over a round table on ted 
relations. The Governors discussed in 
particular intergovernmental fiscal relations, tax 
sources, federal grants-in-aid and the fact that Con- 
gress had enacted legislation establishing the Com 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. (See page 


eral-state 


222 for a summary of this round table.) 
Organization and Administration of State Goi 
ernments. On Monday afternoon, with Governor 
John S. Battle of Virginia presiding, the Governors 
joined in a round table on problems of state gov- 
ernmental organization and administration. Sub- 
jects surveyed included the powers, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the ofhce of Governor, budgetary 
administration, administrative reorganization, con 
stitutional revision and the administration of the 
courts. (See page 224 lor a summary of this round 


table.) 


State Dinner. The Annual State Dinner was held 
Monday evening in the Spanish Ballroom, Gover- 
nor Shivers presiding. Rev. L. David Cowie of the 
University Presbyterian Church delivered the in- 
vocation, and Governor Langlie introduced each 
Governor and his wife to the assemblage. Honor- 
able George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was the guest speaker. He spoke on problems 
of national fiscal policy, the value of thrift and the 
importance of sound money. The Secretary de. 
clared that this country enjoys the highest living 
standard on earth “because somebody saved.” (See 
page 215 for text of Secretary Humphrey's address.) 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1953-1954 


The following Executive Committee for 1953-54 
was elected at the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on August 6, 1953 


Hon. Dan Thornton, Governor of Colorado, Chair 
man 

Hon. William S. Beardsley, Governor of lowa 

Hon. James F. Byrnes, Governor of South Carolina 

Hon. John S. Fine, Governor of Pennsylvania 

Hon. Robert F. Kennon, Governor of Louisiana 

Hon. Frank J. Lausche, Governor of Ohio 

Hon. John Lodge, Governor of Connecticut 

Hon. Johnston Murray, Governor of Oklahoma 

Hon. Lawrence W. Wetherby, Governor of Ken- 
tucky 











The President of the United States. On Tuesday 
Morning, August 4, the President addressed the 
Conference. Emphasizing especially the need for 
cooperation between the states and the federal gov- 
ernment, he declared that when these two levels of 
government are partners unlimited possibilities for 
progress are open to the American people. The 
President arrived late Monday, in time to attend 
the State Dinner, and he met with the Governors 
at an executive luncheon Tuesday noon before his 
return trip. 

Natural Resources. Governor Howard Pyle of 
\rizona presided over a round table on natural 
resources Tuesday, at which discussion centered on 
regional cooperation in development and use of 
natural resources; public and private power devel 
opment; and responsibilities of the various levels 
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of government in connection with natural re- 
sources. (See page 225 for summary.) 

Education. On Wednesday morning, August 5, 
Governor John Lodge of Connecticut presided over 
a round table on education. The Governors consid 
ered various proposed solutions for school prob- 
lems, including decentralization of financing and 
control, reorganized and consolidated local school 
districts, and broad state-wide and state-financed 
programs. Educational television also received ex- 
tensive discussion, pro and con. (See page 226 for 
summary.) 

State Penal Systems. On Thursday morning, Au- 
gust 6, the Governors held a round table on the 
organization and administration of state penal sys- 
tems, Governor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania pre- 
siding. It was the concensus that every effort should 
be made to improve prison facilities and adminis- 
tration. Extensive discussion was followed by a 
question-and-answer period with James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. (See 
page 227 for summary.) 

Executive Business Session. The annual executive 
business session, on Thursday, concluded the Con- 
ference. Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby of Ken- 
tucky, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
submitted its report for consideration and action. 
Resolutions were adopted on mental health, ap- 
portionment formulae for taxes on corporations, 
institutional operation, intergovernmental rela 
tions, savings bond purchases and natural resources. 
Another resolution expressed special appreciation 
to the President of the United States and members 
of his official family for participating in the meet- 
ing. The Governors in a final resolution warmly 
thanked Governor and Mrs. Langlie, the State of 


Washington, the City of Seattle and the Host Com- 
mittee for the hospitality that had made their visit 
so memorable. (See page 229 for text of resolutions.) 

Governor Edwin L. Mechem of New Mexico pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Committee, 
which placed nine Governors in nomination for 
membership on the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference for 1953-54. The report was 
adopted unanimously, and the new Executive Com- 
mittee held its first meeting immediately. Governor 
Dan Thornton of Colorado was selected as Chair- 
man for the ensuing year. (See page 217 for list of 
the members of the Executive Committee.) 

Other Activities. In addition to the official ses- 
sions, the Governors participated in a variety of 
special functions. A highlight was the welcoming 
of veterans of the Korean war early on Wednesday, 
August 5, at the Port of Embarkation. A delightful 
cruise in a caravan of yachts Tuesday afternoon was 
followed by a delicious buffet supper at “Taraban.” 
On Wednesday evening the Governors were enter- 
tained at the “Aqua Follies.” Many special lunch- 
eons, functions and trips were arranged for the 
Governors’ wives, who held an executive business 
session Monday, August 3, to discuss problems that 
beset First Ladies in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. One indication of the large interest in this 
year’s Conference throughout the nation was a 
press registration list of well over two hundred 
newspaper, radio, television and newsreel repre- 
sentatives. There was no doubt in the mind of 
anyone at the Conference that the State of Wash- 
ington in the great Northwest had captured the 
fancy of every Governor and had earned the warm 
gratitude of all the Governors for a most delightful 
visit. 


Federal-State Relations 


HE FIRST ROUND TABLE of the Conference, on 

Monday morning, was devoted to federal- 

state relations, with Governor James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina presiding. Participating 
with the Governors in the general discussion were 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior; Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare; Val Peterson, Administrator of Civil 
Defense; Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force; and Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Governor Byrnes opened the round table by em- 
phasizing that the problem of federal-state relations 
had become increasingly important and acute dur- 
ing the past seven years. In 1946, he said, federal 


grants to the states were $675 million, and by the 
end of fiscal year 1953 they totaled almost $3 bil- 
lion, about 17 per cent of the total expenditures 
of state government. These grants had acted as an 
anesthetic, said the Governor. They had put state 
officials and taxpayers to sleep. While they slept, 
the control of many state activities had been trans- 
ferred to Washington. 

It was repeatedly emphasized throughout the dis- 
cussion that federal-state cooperation was not only 
desirable but necessary to promote and maintain 
adequate and effective governmental services 
throughout the country; that many federal grants, 
such as highway grants, had been responsible for 
stimulating and developing our country-wide road 
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system; that unemployment compensation grants 
had assured a system of unemployment relief in all 
the states. But, time and again, the Governors 
called attention to the fact that these grants had, 
to a large extent, served their purposes. The public 
services in question, to a large degree initiated by 
these grants and supported by them, had become 
fixtures in our governmental system, and they could 
and would be supported in the future by the states. 


te central problem to which the round table 
devoted most of its time was what could be done 
about it. It was generally agreed that it was not 
enough to talk about states’ rights, to deplore the 
drift and shift of governmental responsibility to 
the national government and to view with alarm 
the weakening of our federal system. Much more 
was needed. The first essential was that the states, 
individually and working together, should be will- 
ing to assume more responsibility and do more of 
their own jobs themselves. With the national gov- 
ernment engaging in activities of strictly national 
character—foreign relations, national defense—far 
beyond anything contemplated a few years ago, and 
with the national government encountering great 
difficulty in raising necessary funds to conduct these 
activities, it was incumbent upon the states and 
the localities to take over a larger part of the task 
of providing for and operating so-called domestic 
government. 

It was the consensus that this could and would 
be done, but that if it was to be done well the 
states needed to have access to more sources of 
revenue; it was necessary for the national govern- 
ment and the states, working together, to develop 
a more adequate and more effective tax system, 
one which would permit the localities, the states 
and the national government to obtain neces- 
sary revenue to do their own jobs and to main- 
tain strong, effective units of government at every 
level. 


A case in point was the social security system. 
The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
discussed the existing situation and the future plans 
of this department. These included plans de 
signed to extend the old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program much further, thereby taking into 
the system a number of groups that have been ex 
cluded, providing adequate benefits in this national 
insurance program, and then cooperating much 
more closely with the states in the development 
and operation of other phases of the system. 

The Administrator of Civil Defense pointed out 
that civil defense was primarily a state and local 
governmental program, one which required the 
fullest cooperation on the part of local and state 
government—in fact of individuals generally—if it 
were to succeed. Here, again, the Governors empha- 
sized the necessity for a realistic program, based on 
national policy and state and local direction and 
operation. 


,™ CHAIRMAN stated that the past year had wit- 
nessed a clearer realization of problems of federal 
state relations, and he was able to report that defi- 
nite and specific plans were under way to do some- 
thing about them. For a number of years, he said, 
the Governors’ Conference had urged that federal- 
state relations be carefully studied and appraised 
in the light of present-day conditions, and only-re 
cently, at the recommendation of the President, 
Congress had adopted a bill to create a national 
commission to study this entire subject. Here was 
an opportunity for constructive action, and the 
Governors pledged to the commission the fullest 
cooperation of the states, the Governors’ Confer 
ence and the Council of State Governments. 

Speaking to the Conference on the following day, 
the President of the United States called for a 
genuine partnership approach, and he emphasized 
that when we share responsibility, we share it all 
the way through. 


Organization and Administration 
of State Government 


HE SECOND ROUND TABLE, held Monday after- 
noon with Governor John S. Battle of Vir- 
ginia presiding, considered governmental 
organization and administration. The central ques- 
tion discussed was whether state governments were 


geared to the problems of modern society, with 
sufficient flexibility to meet changing conditions 
and thus render adequate services at minimum cost 
to the taxpayers. This question involved larger con- 
sideration of the role of the states in the federal 
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system. Governor Battle, in opening the round 
table, stated he had concluded on the basis of his 
experience that: 

1. The states are, and should be, more important 

in the American governmental structure than 
ever before. 
The states are doing far more in rendering 
governmental services than ever before, and 
the demands upon them are increasing con- 
stantly. 

More specifically, he said, every state was con- 
cerned with increasing needs for public education, 
highways, public works, welfare, health and con- 
servation. State school costs—by reason of increasing 
population, inflation and the need for better sal- 
aries—had risen from $1 billion to $4 billion 
since 1940. Deferred highway maintenance and 
construction during World War HII, the subsequent 
increase in motor vehicles and the difhculties of 
obtaining materials following the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict had created a major highway prob- 
lem, despite an increase of more than 300 per cent 
in state expenditures for this purpose in the past 
twelve years. Public health, particularly mental 
health, constituted a continuing challenge, al- 
though progress in care of mental patients had ac 
celerated remarkably during the past decade. An 
aging population, together with greatly increased 
medical and hospital costs and other factors beyond 
the control of individual states, had accounted for 
a tremendous rise in welfare costs. 

Reorganization of the state government in Vir- 
ginia was discussed as one recent example of suc- 
cessful action to strengthen public service. Among 
other changes it had provided for the short ballot 
by, reducing the previously large number of elective 
officials to Governor, Lieutenant Governor and 
Attorney General. This had concentrated both au 
thority and responsibility in the hands of the indi- 
vidual chosen every four years to head the state 
government. The Governor appoints the depart- 
ment heads, subject to confirmation of the legisla- 
ture, and they serve at his pleasure. In 1948 the 
operations of the state government were resurveyed, 
and additional reorganization followed. Recently 
the organization of the judicial branch was im- 
proved by designation of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals as the chief administra- 
tive officer of the state’s courts, with power to 
spread the work load among the courts by assign 
ment of judges. A Judicial Council functions to 
simplify and speed up court procedure. 

The experience of New Jersey likewise was em- 
phasized in discussion of administrative reorganiza- 
tion and constitutional revision. It was observed 
that probably at least two failures in constitutional 
reform are to be expected before success can be 
achieved. After several piecemeal efforts to revise 


New Jersey’s constitution, it had been decided to 
call a constitutional convention to rewrite it. 
Studies were made of all constitutional problems, 
and great effort was directed to bring the problems 
of state government to the people. The proposed 
constitution was adopted in 1947, and it went into 
effect in 1948. It provided for a single elective ofh- 
cer—the Governor—with a post-auditor appointed 
by the legislature. The number of departments was 
limited; responsibility and authority were centered 
in the Chief Executive and through him to the 
legislature and the people. A major development 
in the modernization of New Jersey’s government 
was the establishment of a new, integrated court 
system, with the Chief Justice as administrative 
head and an administrative office under him to per- 
form the many administrative functions of the 
judiciary. The chief element in reforming state 
government, it was emphasized, was hard work by 
the Chief Executive and by all those interested in 
good government. 

With regard to the strategy of administrative 
reorganization, one Governor pointed out that it 
probably was neither wise nor proper for an ad- 
ministration to ask the general public and the legis- 
lature to digest and accept in a few months all of 
the information and recommendations which the 
Chief Executive and his advisors may have been 
studying for a year or more. It probably was more 
fruitful, he added, to propose at a given time only 
those measures which were urgent and which the 
citizens could understand—the rest to await an 
other session, following a campaign of public edu- 
cation. 

The performance type of budget as adopted re- 
cently in Maryland also was discussed. Maryland’s 
former line-item budget was abandoned, and a 
workable program budget was prepared for the first 
time, effective in the current fiscal year. It had been 
necessary to secure approval of the new budget by 
the legislature, as well as by the voters in a referen- 
dum, and this had been accomplished. The new 
budget is more than a list of appropriations. It 
states in clear and concise style the services that 
are to be rendered and their cost. 


;= ROUND TABLE devoted considerable attention 
to the relationship between the authority and the 
responsibility of the Chief Executive. On the one 
hand, it was stated that the essence of a republic is 
that the Chief Executive has power commensurate 
with his responsibility. Some felt it was far better 
for an elected Governor to be responsible for the 
entire administration than for the people to elect 
numerous candidates to state office. On the othe 
hand, some Governors felt that full concentration 
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of authority in the hands of one man could reduce 
the control of state off ials by the people. 

One of the Governors, by way of example of ad 
ministrative problems that need solution in the 
states, called attention to the following in his own 
state: (1) an excessive number of boards and com 
missions, for which the Governor has to answer to 
the people but over which he has no control; (2) 
loading of the Governor with duties that should be 
delegated to responsible ofhcers; (3) duplication of 
functions; (4) difficulty in attracting able personnel 
for responsible state jobs because state compensa- 
tion does not compare closely enough with that 
offered by private business or the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Several Governors felt that the practice in many 
states of earmarking revenues resulted in abdica 
tion of legislative responsibility for allocating finan 


Natural 


HE THIRD ROUND TABLE, held Tuesday morn 

ing, was on the conservation and develop 

ment of natural resources, Governor Howard 
Pyle of Arizona presiding. Discussion centered on 
two major points. First, it was recognized, the safe- 
guarding and development of natural resources was 
not the exclusive function of any one level of, gov- 
ernment or of private enterprise; it required flexi- 
ble cooperation among federal, state and _ local 
governments and private industry in the public 
interest. Secondly, it was agreed that no one admin- 
istrative form was suited to all areas of the country 
for the orderly exploitation of natural resources; 
differences among states and regions called for 
administrative arrangements fitted to local and 
regional historical and economic situations. 

In opening the round table, Governor Pyle called 
attention to the importance of such resources as 
manganese, mercury, tungsten, 
petroleum and similar items of natural wealth 
which are not available in inexhaustible supplies 
within the United States. He pointed to the critical 


copper, lead, zinc, 


shortage of water in many areas and noted that in 
states “where no one dreamed of such a thing a few 
years ago, brows are being furrowed by the knowl- 
edge that water for every purpose is slipping into 
shorter and shorter supply. As we argue technicali- 
ties, the well is going dry.” 

Nearly half a century ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt had convened the first Governors’ Con- 
ference to discuss important questions involving 
natural resources. It was historically appropriate, 
Governor Pyle observed, that approximately fifty 


cial resources in accordance with immediate or 
Earmarked revenues tended to 
make the states’ revenue picture excessively rigid, 
it was pointed out; it could result, for example, in 
a deficit in the general fund while the earmarked 


funds showed large surpluses. 


long-term needs. 


The Governors agreed that the states would be 
confronted with one all-important question—What 
will and can the states do to solve their own prob- 
lems?—a question which would have to be answered 
by the states themselves. The states had urged the 
extension of state responsibilities. They had 
pointed to the states’ capabilities and had insisted 
that they continue to be the basic units in our 
governmental structure. It was recognized that a 
long-delayed and most welcome opportunity now 
was at hand to strengthen the position of state gov- 
ernment throughout America. 


Resources 


years later the President of the United States and 
members of his cabinet were meeting with the Gov- 
ernors again as this problem was discussed. In this 
half century, the Governor summarized, the na- 
tion’s population had doubled, the national income 
had multiplied many times, our productive capacity 
had expanded vastly and our natural resource 
problems had increased in number and complexity. 

Governors emphasized in the discussion that the 
public interest must be protected on every front, 
with governments doing their part to guard against 
unwarranted depletion of vital resources. At the 
same time, it was held that there should be no un 
due abridging of the rights of individuals to utilize 
natural resources constructively and productively. 
It was felt that the climate in government today 
made it ready and determined to give the country 
a natural resources policy designed to produce a 
minimum of discord and a maximum of good re- 
sults for posterity. This was emphasized both by 
Governors and by members of the cabinet present 
at the meeting. 

One area of discussion involved problems of 
mining in certain western states. Mining industries 
in some states, it was stated, were in critical con- 
dition, partly as a result of the foreign aid program 
under which mining operations in foreign nations 
were being subsidized. Foreign aid, including sub- 
sidy programs where necessary, was upheld in the 
discussion as part of the good neighbor policy and 
of America’s activities to maintain good relations 
with our allies in the national interest. Several 
participants in the round table suggested, however, 
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that federal administrators discuss pertinent prob- 
lems with Governors when formulating policies on 
subsidies for foreign mining, oil and other natural 
resource developments, with the objective of find- 
ing proper balance between the necessity of pro- 
moting foreign trade and domestic economic needs. 

The question of public and private power de- 
velopment received considerable attention. There 
was wide agreement that private enterprise should 
develop power facilities to every extent possible. 
However, it was felt that in many instances a major 
role for government in power programs was essen- 
tial both at state and regional levels. Government 
power programs required consultation of the states 
and the advice of the localities. The Governors 
emphasized that no level of government should be 
jealous of others in this field; cooperation among 
all was required for the orderly use and conserva- 
tion of the nation’s wealth. 


hy WAS NoTED that the states and the federal gov- 
ernment had used several kinds of approaches in 
developing natural resources: 

(1) Voluntary Cooperation. In a number of in- 
stances, effective coordination of regional develop- 
ment programs has been achieved through volun- 
tary cooperation among the states concerned and 
between the states and the federal government. 
Examples cited of this approach were those of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River and 
the various river-basin inter-agency committees, 
such as those in the Missouri Basin, Columbia 
Basin and the Arkansas-Red-White River Basin. 

(2) The Authority. During the mid-1g30’s the 


federal government created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a corporation wholly owned by the fed- 
eral government and endowed with exclusive au- 
thority to plan, construct and operate multi-purpose 
facilities for flood control, development of hydro- 
electric power and other objectives. This plan has 
operated successfully in the Tennessee Valley but 
the authority idea has not commended itself to 
other regions. 

(3) Interstate Compacts. Interstate compacts have 
been used extensively and successfully in dealing 
with natural resources. Compacts dividing waters 
of interstate streams have been in effect for many 
years. In the Ohio River Valley and the Potomac 
Basin, stream pollution and sanitation compacts 
are operating with a high degree of success. In. the 
Atlantic, Gulf States and Pacific Coastal areas, 
marine fishery compacts have proved their effective- 
ness as devices to secure intergovernmental coordin- 
ation as regards commercial fishing. There was 
every reason to believe that the compact would 
continue to prove highly useful as a means of 
achieving interstate action in the resource develop- 
ment field. 

The discussion pointed up the fact that modifi- 
cation of the traditional interstate compact now 
was being studied closely in some areas. This new 
approach contemplated fuller participation by the 
federal government with the compacting states. It 
envisioned federal enactment of legislation binding 
appropriate federal agencies to the terms of the in- 
terstate agreements. A proposal of this type has 
been developed under the supervision of the Mis- 
souri River States Committee and now is being re- 
viewed in detail by officials and interested groups 
in the Missouri Basin. 


Education 


ROBLEMS of education were the subject of the 
fourth round table, held on Wednesday after- 
noon. Governor John Lodge of Connecticut, 

who presided, keynoted the discussion by saying 
that the effectiveness of our system of education in- 
volves our very survival as a free people and that 
we should see to it that our children emerge from 
our schools as well equipped as are many of the 
modern buildings in which they are taught. 
Solutions for financial problems of the schools 
discussed by the Governors ranged from local self- 
support to state-wide and state-financed programs. 
It was pointed out that the schools are feeling the 
effects of the increased birth rates of the last several 
years and that a new and higher crest is to be ex- 


pected six years hence. The impact of recent and 
current high birth rates would be felt successively 
in the higher reaches of the field. 

The Governors discussed at length problems in- 
volved in attracting and retaining good teachers. 
Basic considerations cited included. rewards, not 
only in terms of salary but of working conditions, 
community status, protection of tenure and retire- 
ment benefits. In surveying teacher qualifications 
it was recognized that states varied widely in thei: 
certification requirements. Governors agreed that 
this disparity in certification standards has assumed 
growing importance in a nation whose population 
constantly becomes more mobile. 

Preparation of the required number of future 
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teachers also engaged the serious consideration of 
the round table. More pupils mean the need for 
more teachers, and larger schools. If, as educators 
estimate, almost 675,000 new teachers will be 
needed in this country during the next six years, 
then about one out of every ten American children 
graduated from high schools during these six years 
should be preparing to teach. 

Obsolete, poorly located and inadequate school 
buildings and facilities were recognized as a most 
pressing problem—the result, primarily, of popula- 
tion mobility and the lag in construction during 
the years of depression and war. By 1950, school 
construction was proceeding at the rate of a billion 
dollars a year; yet the United States Office of Edu- 
cation estimated recently on the basis of a nation- 
wide survey that an additional grand total of 
600,000 new classrooms and supplementary facilities 
for them would be needed by 1957-58 if the un- 
precedented demand for school construction was to 
be met. The problem was not merely one of finance; 
unwise planning of buildings or choice of unsuit- 
able locations, it was underlined, could freeze the 
school program and plague the states and localities 
for a generation. 

The need for larger and improved school facili- 
ties was linked in the discussion with the need for 
efficient administrative units for elementary and 
secondary schools, large enough to make good facili- 
ties economically feasible. High construction costs, 
it was noted, seem to be giving impetus to establish- 
ment of regional school districts. A number of Gov- 
ernors described the work done in consolidating 
districts in their states and the increased use of 
busses to transport students from their homes to 
regional schools. 

On the other hand it was recognized that small 
and poorly organized administrative school units 
continued to be serious barriers to educational 
progress in many states. A properly organized school 
district, it was felt, should embrace at least one 
large or several interrelated small communities. 

Complex problems of state aid to the local school 


districts received close attention. It was pointed 
out that current statistics on local educational costs 
were entirely misleading in many cases, due to sup- 
plementary aid from the state. In considering state 
aid grants, Governors emphasized the importance 
of retaining where possible a maximum of local 
control of educational policies—traditionally re 
garded in this country as a proper governmental 
function of the localities. 


in GOVERNORS agreed that no uniform prescrip 
tion was applicable for distribution of state funds 
—that state programs had to be tailored to local 
conditions. Although decentralization of school fi- 
nancing and control was greatly to be desired, the 
problem involved the entire field of assessment 
practices, methods of state equalization of local 
assessments and related problems. 

Various problems of higher education likewise 
were examined. The Southern and Western higher 
education compacts were described. Through them 
the states of each of the regions seek to improve 
the quality of their finest schools in any particular 
field rather than establish a larger number of in- 
stitutions in any one area of education, which in- 
evitably would be inferior to jointly-supported 
larger institutions. 

The Governors discussed educational television 
at considerable length. Several of them were anxious 
to see that further studies be made to permit evalu- 
ation of costs to the states, sizes of audiences to be 
reached, and general policies involved in the estab- 
lishment of state-wide systems operated at the state 
level and supported by state funds. Question was 
raised as to whether it was possible for a govern- 
mental agency to confine itself to straight dissemin- 
ation of facts through television or whether there 
was danger that it would get into the field of propa- 
ganda ol one type or another. All agreed that there 
should never be an attempt to have television re- 
place competent and dedicated teachers. 


State Penal Systems 


EW ACTIVITIES of state government have been 
more in the news during the past year than 
the organization and operation of state penal 

systems. Governor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania 
presided at the round table discussion of this prob- 
lem Thursday morning. The Governor emphasized 
at the outset that the constructive operation of state 
penal systems was not solely the care and custody 
of men behind walls but involved the whole ques- 


tion of law enforcement, the administration of the 
courts, probation, parole and public education. The 
axiom “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” was as applicable in this field as in others. 
Greater attention needed to be paid to the preven- 
tion of crime, and it was important that the states 
and local governments increase their efforts toward 
this objective. 

Recent, wide-spread prison riots and disturbances 
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had served to focus public attention on our penal 
institutions. It was the consensus that unswerving 
firmness was absolutely necessary whenever a prison 
disturbance occurred; only by the immediate use 
ol such firmness could discipline be maintained and 
the public be protected. 

On the other hand, it also was the consensus that 
every effort should be made at the earliest possible 
time to improve our prisons and prison administra- 
tion. This was recognized largely as a question of 
facilities and personnel. Many of our prisons are 
antiquated and over¢ rowded, and much of the pris- 
on personnel needs further and better training to 
handle their difficult and complex assignments. It 
was suggested that billions of dollars would be 
necessary to modernize our prison plants, but also 
that there was a limit to the number of “tool proof” 
institutions that were needed. 

Prisons of three general types were cited as filling 
different needs in a modern prison system. Maxi- 
mum security institutions are necessary for prison- 
ers who cannot or will not respond to the discipline 
of an ordinary prison and whose presence among 
most prisoners makes the rehabilitation of the latter 
more dithcult. Medium security institutions were 
described as much more etlective for prisoners who 
respond well to discipline and are reasonably good 
prospects for rehabilitation. Minimum security in- 
stitutions—ol which only a few so far exist—have 


operated with encouraging results when provided 
for prisoners who are unlikely to try to escape, ap 
pear to be good rehabilitation prospects and can 
profit from a regime involving a minimum of the 
restrictions of institutional life. In addition, of 
course, special facilities are essential for those need- 
ing hospitalization or psychiatric or other special 


treatment. 

A number of Governors held that, with more 
competent and better trained personnel and with 
a well rounded program of work and education, 
most prisoners could be cared for safely in limited 
security institutions, of the second type. In fact, 
many states had constructed and were operating 
prison institutions of the “dormitory” type with a 
minimum of expenditure for concrete and steel. 

Most of the discussion, however, had to do with 
(1) how to keep people out of penitentiaries and 
(2) how to get them out, once in, and re-establish 
them as self-supporting, self-respecting members of 
the community. An eflective probation and parole 
system, it was emphasized time and again, probably 
was more constructive and certainly much more 
economical than the best prison system. Both were 
needed, but more emphasis should be put upon 
probation and parole. 

In the operation of prisons, many things were 
necessary and should receive the most careful 
thought and attention. Factors considered included: 


(1) The question of classification. Criminals, like 
other people, are different. Some require one type 
of treatment, others another. Some require the 
closest confinement and supervision; others, under 
proper conditions, can be depended upon to co- 
operate with the authorities. Good classification ol 
prisoners has been described as ‘a method by which 
diagnosis, treatment, planning and execution of the 
treatment program are coordinated in the individ- 
ual case.”” The administration of such a classifica- 
tion system requires competent, trained personnel, 
experienced in dealing with people. 

(2) A prison is a community within itself, a 
limited and restricted community, but one which 
requires the usual facilities for decent housing and 
adequate subsistence. 

(3) The problem of prison labor always has been 
a difhcult one. What a prison can offer in work for 
the inmates is carefully restricted by law through- 
out the country—but still men in prison, as else- 
where, must be kept busy. Idleness always has been 
one of the major causes of prison disturbances. 

(4) Personnel. As good as a classification program 
may be, as good as the facilities and the work pro- 
gram may be, a penal system will encounter difficul- 
ties unless it has competent personnel to make the 
treatment conform to the changing needs of in- 
dividual prisoners. Professional personnel to study, 
recommend and treat cases must be recruited and 
kept in a career service. Salaries and working con- 
ditions generally must be satisfactory, to attract and 
retain professional staff. Such personnel is charged 
with the administration of problems of health, nu- 
trition, labor, education and recreation as well as 
confinement. ‘To supply effective leadership to pris- 
on populations is a difheult task requiring intelli- 
gence, patience, firmness and first-rate general abil- 
ity. In penal administration, as in other activities, 
personnel is the most important key to the problem. 

The organization and operation of the penal 
systems in the country are almost entirely a state 
job. Certainly the states have primary responsibil- 
ity. In 1951 there were 164,896 prisoners in all in- 
stitutions in the United States. Of the total, 147,501 
were in the custody of the several states, and only 
17.395 were in federal institutions. Much concern 
was expressed in the discussion about a federal 
statute which empowers the Department of Justice 
to investigate, it was said, any and all complaints 
emanating from state institutions. Complaints, in 
the very nature of things, multiply rapidly when 
people are confined. It was widely agreed that if 
the Department of Justice handled this problem 
and handled it fully, it would have time for nothing 
else. The consensus was that the act in question 
should be repealed or amended and that the states 
should assume full responsibility for the mainte- 
nance and operation of effective penal systems. 














Resolutions 


Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Forty-fifth Annual Meeting 


I. MENTAL HEALTH 

The Forty-third Annual Governors’ Conference 
held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in 1951, authorized 
a careful survey of methods in the field of preven- 
tion and cure of mental illness and of the possi- 
bilities presented by stronger state efforts in re- 
search and training. 

An excellent report on these subjects has been 
prepared by the staff of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and such report strongly recommends 
that all states cooperate in periodic mental health 
conferences. The report further suggests that the 
states establish an interstate clearinghouse to ex- 
change information and to aid in initiating agree- 
ments for interstate cooperation in all pertinent 
fields. 

The Governors’ Conference heartily endorses 
these measures and requests the Council of State 
Governments to organize an interstate conference 
to develop working plans for the execution of these 
proposals, such conference to be attended by the 
Governors and their representatives, together with 
heads of all state mental health agencies, and to be 
held before the close of calendar 1953. 


II. APPORTIONMENT FORMULAE—BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS 

Many states impose an annual franchise or other 
tax based on the net income of corporations. 

In order to develop an equitable proportion of 
net income assignable to the states in which such 
corporations are doit business, certain statutory 
formulae are used. 

These statutory formulae are not uniform and 
are not uniformly interpreted by the state tax de- 
partments, thus resulting in certain inequities and 
greatly increased cost of compliance with the state 
tax laws by corporations. 

Accordingly, the Governors’ Conference requests 
the Council of State Governments to study this 
problem with a view of attaining uniformity of 
statutory provisions relative to the apportionment 
of net income among the various states that would 
promote equity and decrease the cost of taxpayer 
compliance, and to report back to the Governors’ 
Conference as soon as possible. 


III. INSTITUTIONAL OPERATION 
The Governors’ Conference urges that the Fed- 


eral Act of 1866 (18 US.C. 242) be reviewed and 
clarified to ensure that it will not empower federal 
ofhcials to interfere with the lawful and proper 
operation of state institutions. 


IV. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference wishes to express its gratitude to the 
Eighty-third Congress for enacting Public Law 109, 
an Act establishing the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. This action carries out a rec- 
ommendation consistently advocated by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference for many years. 

The Governors’ Conference hereby directs the 
Council of State Governments to make its full fa- 
cilities available to the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and to render all possible 
assistance to the Commission in the conduct of its 
work. 

The Governors’ Conference urges that early con- 
sideration be given to the following subjects: 

1. Estate Taxes. The federal estate tax imposed 
in 1926 has been amended by supplemental in- 
creases which result in great inequity to the states. 
This tax should be simplified, integrated and 
modernized. 

2. Gasoline Tax. Gasoline taxes are peculiarly 
appropriate for imposition by states to finance the 
construction and maintenance of their highway sys- 
tems. The federal government should withdraw 
from this field, with accompanying adjustments in 
the federal aid highway program. 

3. Natural Resources. The great differences in 
climate, topography, customs, legal structure and 
land ownership which exist in different sections of 
the United States make it impossible to utilize all 
the natural resources of the country by the same 
kind of program in all regions. Full participation 
by the states and interstate groups should be re- 
quired in the planning and execution of future na- 
tional programs for the development and _ utiliza- 
tion of natural resources. 

4. National Guard. A strong National Guard is 
essential for our country’s safety. No action should 
be taken by the federal government which would 
destroy its operation. All proposals involving na- 
tional defense should be carefully reviewed for the 
purpose of maintaining the National Guard at top 
effectiveness. 
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V. SAVINGS Bonps PURCHASES 


The prayer of men and women of good will in 
the world today is for peace and domestic tran- 
quility, and the peace of the world depends upon a 
strong and prepared United States. A stable and 
prosperous economy is essential to a strong America, 
and this is the urgent concern of business, industry, 
agriculture, labor and management, government 
and consumer alike. 

The stability and prosperity of our economy de- 
pends upon the productive effort of each citizen 
and the thrift of each individual and family. The 
continuous sale of U. S. Savings Bonds represents 
an important part of our Treasury Department's 
debt-management program, encourages thrift and 
regular saving, works against further price increases 
and builds up buying power for the future. 

To the extent that we are able to build a finan- 
cial reservoir of future purchasing power in Savings 
Bonds, to that extent will we protect ourselves, our 
communities and our country. The financial 
strength of our country depends upon the financial 
strength of every individual citizen. 

Accordingly, the Governors’ Conference calls 
upon all citizens to examine their personal and 
family finances with the idea of buying Savings 
Bonds regularly. All citizens who can are urged to 
take advantage of the Payroll Savings Plan for Sav- 
ings Bonds purchases where they work, or the Bond- 
a-Month Plan where they bank, and to sign up for 
regular bond savings. 


VI. NATURAL RESOURCES 


The conservation of our natural resources has 
always been, and is, a matter of major interest to 
the Governors’ Conference. The Governors’ Con- 
ference, more than forty-five years ago, grew out of 
concern on the part of the Governors of the states 
for the conservation and intelligent use of our nat- 
ural resources. 

The Governors’ Conference wishes to call atten- 
tion to the “Resources for the Future” meeting to 
be held in December, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 


VII. Guests 
Ihe Governors’ Conference is greatly indebted to 
the President of the United States and to the many 
members of his official family who have participated 
so fully and cooperatively in this Forty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. 


VIII. APPRECIATION 
Che Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference is most grateful to the State of Wash- 
ington and to its citizens, and to the City of Seattle, 
for the gracious hospitality bestowed upon the Gov- 
ernors of the several states and their parties. The 
Conference particularly wishes to thank Governor 


and Mrs. Langlie for their kind and continuing de- 
votion to all the details which have made our visit 
so memorable. We are grateful to Mr. Charles F. 
Frankland, Chairman; Mr. William J. Coyle, Ex- 
ecutive Manager, and all the members of the Host 
Committee for their unstinting efforts on our be- 
half. For the many delightful gifts presented to us 
we wish to express our gratitude to the donors. Our 
comfort and convenience have been greatly en- 
hanced by the Ford Motor Company and the mem- 
bers of the Washington State Patrol. We have been 
most impressed by the beautiful display in the 
“Governors’ Garden” prepared by the Prentice 
Nursery & Decorating Company. 

To the press, radio, television and newsreel repre- 
sentatives, and the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, we are most grateful for the high quality of 
public reporting of this Conference. Our most sin- 
cere thanks are extended to Governor Allan Shivers, 
Chairman, and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for their leadership during the past year. 


Saving Made America 


(Continued from page 216) 


tration is honest money. 

By “honest money” we mean money that will 
buy as much next week, next month and next year 
as it will buy today. 

If by better handling of the government's finan- 
cial matters, this Administration can provide more 
honest money it will be a great service for the 
laborer, the office worker, the pensioner—in fact for 
every citizen. 

Americans by tradition expect honesty in all 
things. This Administration is determined to put 
an end to further decline in the value of our money 
and provide again an honest dollar. 


Lee FrEDERAL Reserve SysTeM has the main re- 
sponsibility for monetary policy in this government. 
This System is non-partisan, and since the accord 
with the Treasury in 1951, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has been helping to promote an honest dollar 
by not artificially enlarging the supply of money 
for the purpose of keeping the interest rates on 
government issues low. The new Administration 
has confirmed this policy and assured the Federal 
Reserve System that it will have the prime respon- 
sibility for maintaining the money and credit situa- 
tion free of artificial restraints in the best interests 
of all Americans. 

The Federal Reserve has no hard money policy. 
It has simply allowed the demand for money to 
have its normal and natural effect and respond to 
the law of supply and demand. It has supplied ad- 
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ditional tunds to keep pace with normal growth. 

The Treasury's main role in this business of keep- 
ing honest money lies in its handling of the public 
debt. That debt is now over $272 billion, and the 
manner in which refinancing and the placement of 
new issues is handled can affect the entire nation’s 
well-being. The Treasury is trying to make the debt 
sounder by gradually extending the length of its 
maturities. Now nearly three-quarters of the debt 
matures within less than five years. 

In April we took a first step in trying to convert 
some of this into sounder and less inflationary issues 
by putting out a 30-year bond at an interest rate 
of 314 per cent. That rate was higher than the cou- 
pon rate for previous issues but it reflected the 
going rate at the time of issue as fixed by the cu 
rent daily market purchases and sales at the time 
the bonds were sold. Gradually and at opportune 
times further long-term issues will be sold, but care 
will always be exercised not to press the market un- 
duly in competition with other state, municipal and 
private financing. 

In the past supposed savings made by artificially 
holding down the interest rate involved a tremen- 
dous increase in the cost of everything through the 
shrinkage in the value of the dollar. 


Ax HONEST DOLLAR means a lot to you Governors, 
too. Just compare in your minds what it cost a few 
years ago to build a two-lane concrete highway; or a 
schoolhouse or improvements of any kind with the 
costs of today. And a similar story goes down the 
line of all state, county and municipal expenses. 
The lack of good, honest money or the presence of 
inflation has caused large increases in the amounts 
of money you have to raise to do the things that you 
have to do. 

On the national scale, it cost the states about 50 
per cent more to operate in 1953 than it cost in 1946. 

Higher interest rates on borrowed money are 
quickly noticed and resisted. But the stealthy cap- 
ture by inflation of so much of the buying power 
of your dollar over the past few years is something 
which is much more important. 

State and local governments are not just borrow- 
ers; they are investors, too. We are glad to find that 
your pension and retirement funds are so interested 
in the purchase of government securities. Your 
financial people have found that there is no better 
place to put short-term funds than in our Treasury 
bills, certificates and notes. We had an interesting 
and successful meeting with a number of state fiscal 
officers at the Treasury in May of this year. State 
and local governments own more than $11 billion 
of United States Government securities at the pres- 
ent time. That is almost twice as much as they held 


at the end of the war, and twenty times as much as 
they held before the war began. We are working 
with your finangial officers to better meet their re- 
quirements and encourage their purchases of our 
securities. 


Ainouus MATTER THAT is of great importance to 
you as Governors and to us in the new Administra 
tion is the establishment of better relationships be 
tween the federal, state and local governments. 

On July 10 President Eisenhower signed the bill 
which creates a Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations to make a thorough study of the relation- 
ships between the federal government and the states 
and their political subdivisions. 

We realize that during the past twenty years par- 
ticularly the federal government has come into 
many fields, which under the Constitution are the 
primary responsibility of states and local govern- 
ments. This has resulted in duplication and waste 
and blurred the responsibility of local governments. 
A major area of this sort of development has been 
the growth of federal grants-in-aid for more than 
thirty programs at present involving federal ex- 
penditure of more than $2 billion a year. In some 
cases the federal government has apportioned fixed 
amounts among the states; in others it meets state 
expenditures; and in a few it finances the entire 
state expenditure. While these grants have greatly 
stimulated some state activities, they have compli- 
cated state finances and often made it difficult fon 
the states to provide funds for other important 
services. 

It is the hope of this Administration that the new 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations will 
come up with recommendations for straightening 
out the lines of authority, and the proper areas of 
action for both state and federal government, so 
that friction, duplication and waste can be elimi- 
nated. It is our hope, and I am sure it is your hope, 
that we can obtain a sounder relationship between 
all divisions of government in the nation. 

It is sometimes said that the federal government 
has come into some traditionally state activities be- 
cause of the failure of other ‘levels of government to 
provide services which citizens demanded. It is the 
philosophy of this Administration that at all levels 
of government we must try to develop more the 
traits of individual responsibility, saving, enter- 
prise and initiative—the traits which have made this 
nation great. 

We have a solemn trust to see to it that these 
traits in individuals, which have made America are 
fostered and allowed to develop and grow. In that 
way America will be stronger against all possible 
foes. It will provide more and better things for 
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more people than we have ever dreamed of before. 

The thrift and savings of our forefathers laid the 
foundations upon which all that we now have has 
been built. We have incurred tremendous debts, 
but they are not overpowering if intelligently and 
carefully managed. Let us continue to build a 
stronger, better America based on those simple time- 
proven virtues which have stood us in such good 
stead in our hour of need. Let us always remember 
how much all that we have in our life every day 
was created by the self-reliance, industry and initi- 
ative of millions of Americans—and because some- 
body saved. 


Dynamic and Responsible 
State Government 


(Continued from page 214) 


by the Congress. The Governors’ Conference and 
the Council of State Governments will give all pos- 
sible assistance to the commission, making available 
to it all our facilities and resources. 

This undertaking, too long delayed but now a 
reality, is designed at one and the same time to 
find ways and means for providing more effective 
public services, and for strengthening and main 
taining our system of government. Here is a task 
which, if well done, might come to be regarded in 
future years as one of the significant landmarks in 
American governmental history. The Governors’ 


Conference can be proud of its part in the planning 
and inauguration of this project. We shall all look 
forward hopefully and confidently toward its suc- 
cessful completion—and contribute all we can to 
that end. 

The need for the delineation and realignment of 
state and federal responsibilities, prerogatives and 
tax sources was never more evident than at the 
present time. In some areas—the Southwest, for ex- 
ample—we have been beset with drouth, floods, 
and other natural disasters that are causing great 
loss and suffering among our people. The response 
to this urgent call for emergency assistance has been 
prompt and hearty at all government levels; yet, at 
the same time, it has been painfully obvious that 
the machinery for affording relief is far from satis- 
factory. Specifically, this situation has spotlighted 
the very weakness that the Commission on Federal- 
State Relations may well be expected to probe. The 
habit of turning to Washington for help—and of 
turning over to the federal government the means 
of providing that help—has left the states in a poor 
position to help themselves. It is a striking exempli- 
fication of the maxim that political power follows 
the tax dollar. The states need to regain the means 
and the desire to care for their own. Both elements 
are necessary and inseparable. 

This Conference is dedicated to the belief that 
the states, individually and working together in 
proper coordination with federal and local govern- 
ment, can and will assume larger responsibilities for 
meeting their domestic needs and serving their 
people. 








A Timely Study 


The Programs, Financing and Organization of the 


State Systems of Higher Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference 


1952 


This study. authorized by the Governors’ Conference and the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments. was published by the Council on the basis 
of more than a vear of research. It presents comprehensive information on: 


Enrollments, types of istitutions, kinds of programs offered, degrees 
granted, accreditation. 

Income and expenditure. 

Governing boards—their composition, powers, responsibilities. 

Relationships of the boards with the Governors, the legislatures and 
other state administrative officials. 

Machinery for determining educational program, budgets, appropria- 
tions. fiscal management, personnel management. 

Means for coordinating state higher educational programs. 

Regional cooperation through iterstate compacts. 

Inter-inspitutional cooperation. 


The Governors of the states supplied authoritative data for the study with 


the assistance of institutional governing boards and state education officials. 
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